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“A price and distribution method which 
stifles production, produces scarcity, allows 
the spread of black markets, that in conse- 
quence deprives the poorest consumers of 
their just share of food, is amply subject to 
criticism. I am disposed to give our authori- 
ties a chance to correct these things. But the 
patience of the country is running short.”— 
HERBERT HOOVER, addressing a confer- 

ence of Midwestern State 
Officials at Des Moines, 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











Bankhead Farm bill this 
wk passed Senate; must clear 
hurdle of the House—thence 
to Pres for signature. 

It isn’t a radical bill. Yet, 
clearly, it is an obstacle in 
path of Administration pro- 
gram for enrollment of 11 
million-plus in armed forces. 
Therefore, Roosevelt veto is 
distinct possibility. 

But let’s assume the bill 
becomes law. It can have lit- 
tle effect on °43 food produc- 
tion. Too late. What Wash- 
ington Spencerian agricultur- 
ists can’t comprehend is that 


farmer plans his program 
weeks—months—in advance. 
He’s already committed for 
spring acreage. And he isn’t 


planting more than he can 
see his way clear to harvest. 
In dairy industry, where 
perhaps tightest pinch will 
come, damage was done mo’s 
ago. Thousands of milk cows 
have gone to market, promis- 
ing heifers have been vealed, 
because there was no labor 
left on farms to tend them. 
Best that can be said for 
Bankhead bill is that it may 
prevent further disintegra- 
tion of farm front. It’s prob- 
ably as effective a measure as 
could get thru the congress at 
this time (provided it does 
get thru!) It is weak in lim- 
iting deferment to “skilled 
farmers of long experience” 
with definition up to local 
board. Board personnel, even 
in rural areas, may be prej- 
udiced, uninformed. (Ask 
Sec’y Wickard. In last war, 
his board refused  defer- 
ment. He appealed case and 
won.) Basic difficulty: farm 
boys, generally, haven’t been 
“sold” importance of their 


service; fear accusation of 
“slacker.” There’s need for 
sound educational job. 








eV ORL' 


elle 


ITALY: Mussolini will not live to see Italy invaded by 


| would not now concur. 


Allied forces. 


U-BOATS: Commando raids against French U-boat nests 
shouldn’t be dismissed as fantastic impossibility. Hazardous, 
costly, but might pay dividends in curbing Hitler’s best bet 


to win the war. 


N AFRICA: Allied forces are get- 
ting set for the Big Push. All signs 
point to early action. A drive may 
well be on by the time you read 
these lines. But don’t expect too 
much too soon. It will be slow go- 
ing. Axis forces are firmly en- 
trenched, and Hitler is pouring in all 
possible reserves. It’s a delaying ac- 
tion to stave off invasion of Euro- 
pean continent. 

Politically, N Africa grows brighter 
by the hr. As we foresaw last wk, 
Giraud is cleaning house, streamlin- 
ing gov’t. His projected reconcillia- 
tion with DeGaulle is best news 
we've had from that area _ since 
American troops landed. 


FRANCE: Headlines overplay the 
action. While we foresee guerrilla 
warfare as permanent factor, this 
isn’t the _ revolution. Relatively 
small forces are involved; they are 
meeting stiff resistance. Laval suc- 
ceeds to some extent in conscript- 
ing labor for German factories. 


INDIA: Wavell has worked quiet- 
ly to double strength of Allied 
forces, and in his words, “India is 
in position to meet and defeat any 
attack against her soil.” British 
appear well fortified against inva- 
sion or internal turmoil. Remem- 
ber, Ghandi is still political prison- 
er: may die in British custody. 

While Japs have been making 
some effort lately to push back 
British and Indian forces which 
moved across the frontier around 
Akyab some months ago, we cer- 
tainly don’t view this as serious 


prophesies... 


ANTI-4TH TERM MOVE: Some midwest legislatures (Ill, 
Iowa, Mich, Mo, Wis) toy with idea of petitioning Congress 
to call conference for purpose of amending Constitution, 
limiting Presidency to 2 4-yr terms. It’s an impotent polit- 
ical gesture. Congress won’t act. If it did, majority of states 


Japanese effort to invade India. It’s 
more likely reconnaissance to de- 
termine enemy strength at their 
rear, prior to spring and summer 
campaign in China. What they 
learn may conceivably slow their 
drive into Yunan province. 

Candidly, we don’t expect much, 
offensively, from Wavell in Burma. 
Typhoon season is now only wks 
away. Clearing this region and re- 
opening Burma Road will have to 
wait. But Wavell’s 2 million men 
are a real threat to Japanese am- 
bitions in China. 


CHINA: Some practical help is on 
the way. Newly activated 14th U S 
Army Air Corps, which has per- 
formed miracles on slim resources, 
will be considerably strengthened. 
Only a few more planes, a fraction 
of our production, might upset del- 
icate balance, forcing Japs to divert 
craft from areas where they can- 
not well be spared. 

Limited bombing of Japanese 
heavy industry centers probably is 
not as remote a prospect as some 
pessimists believe. But don’t take 
this as intimation that we view Pa- 
cific prospect as anything but long, 
dangerous and costly undertaking. 


SPAIN: If Germany moves (it’s 
still probable) look for effort to oc- 
cupy both sides of Str of Gibraltar, 
isolating “The Rock.” As we've 
pointed out many times, there are 
already strong Axis forces in Span- 
ish Morocco. This would close 
Mediterranean to Allies; might well 
prolong 2nd front in Europe. 























Quote 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“As long as there is a soldier on 
Guadalcanal who can’t say, ‘I’m 
tired of fighting the Japs,’ I have 
no choice but to go on.”—DONALD 
M NELSON. 

“ ” 

“If I don’t get rid of a lot of this 
red tape, I'll never get the job 
done.”—PRENTISS Brown, OPA di- 
rector. 

“ ” 

“Isn’t there enough damage being 
done to the maps of the world with- 
out moving in on ours?”—GRACIE 
ALLEN, answering Lenten charge of 
Episcopal Bishop G ASHTON OLDHAM 
that cosmetics are nonessential. 

“ ” 

“Every company commander in 
this center will make himself avail- 
able to any man in his company, 
and no bumptious company clerk or 
first sergeant is going to stop him.” 
—Maj Gen Cuas S Scort, CO, of Ft 
Knox, abolishing the old ritual of 
“Pvt Smith has _ permission to 
speak to... ” 

“Reading the Congressional Rec- 
ord is a strain that should not be 
imposed on our lads when they have 
a war to win.”—Navy NEws, com- 
menting on HR 1176, making free 
copies of the Record available in 
reading rooms of Army, Navy & 
Marine Corps. 

“Germany has spent $200 million 
on printed foreign propaganda. So 
far, we have spent about $250.000 
—but it is getting results. On 
Guadalcanal, Japanese soldiers 
came in, carrying our leaflets ad- 
vising them to surrender.”—ELMER 
Davis, director OWI. 





“The Nazis in Europe and the 
Japanese in the Pacific can be 
cracked in three months apiece, 
once the shift is made to concen- 
trated air attack. But from the time 
our mind is made up it will take 2 
yrs to do it. The preparation period 
requires time.”—Maj ALEXANDER P 
de SEvERSKY, author, Victory Thru 
Air Power. 


“ ” 


“Gosh! Imagine my being at this 
place. And they pay me for being 
here, too!”—A private soldier, bar- 
racked at the recently-acquired $9- 
a-day Dei Monte resort hotel, in 
Calif. 


“ ” 


“Trying to preserve freedom and 
democracy without God . . . is like 
preserving the false teeth of a 
drowning man. If we save the man, 
we will save his teeth; and if we 
save our souls in God, we will save 
our democracy and our freedom— 
but not otherwise.”—Rt Rev Msgr 
FuLTON J SHEEN, of Catholic U, in 
a Lenten message. 

“ ” 

“There's no Saturday sale on cou- 
pons. They’re just as good on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays.”—Chicago gro- 
cer, in effort to relieve pressure of 
week-end marketing. 


“Unless they are stopped, these 
barnyard boobs will be ordering 
hens to lay square eggs so that ma- 
terial may be saved in egg crates.” 
—Rep Leo ALLEN, (R. Ill.) com- 
menting on recent bureaucratic 
edicts which betray lack of know- 
ledge on things rural. 

“e ” 

“If the (bituminous coal) con- 
tract runs out because you will not 
negotiate with the miners, the re- 
sponsibility will rest on you. It is 
a safe assumption that without a 
negotiated contract, the miners will 
not trespass upon your property on 
the Ist and 2nd of April. They’ve 
been law-abiding thru the yrs.”— 
JOHN L Lewis, in warning to coal 
operators. (Miners ask $2-a-day 
wage increase; other demands). 
Lewis added that waiting to see 
what gov’t will do “will not buy 
anything in °43.” 

iii 9 

“We are not in communication at 
present, so I’m afraid I can’t quite 
say."—ANTHONY EDEN, upon being 
asked if he knew where Hitler was. 

ty ” 

“The laws imposed by Vichy no 
longer have any validity here.”— 
Gen Henri Grravup, issuing decrees 
repealing 62 discriminatory laws im- 
posed in N Africa by Nazi-domin- 
ated French gov’t. 

“eé ” 

“The hr is approaching when the 
Axis forces will be driven out of N 
Africa.”—Gen B L MONTGOMERY, 
commanding British 8th Army. 

“ec ” 

“We are in the final period of the 
war. . Germany stands on the 
brink of collapse.”—EpDUARD BENES, 
president of Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Movie Deferments 
Drew PEARSON 


“I don’t understand this coun- 
try” said Soviet Ambassador Lit- 
vinoff, when the Hollywood pro- 
ducer, Gregory Ratoff called on him 
recently in connection with a film 
on Russia which he is directing. 

Ratoff explained he had hoped to 
get Rob’t Taylor to play the lead, 
but Taylor is now in the navy. 

“You take the men who can do 
most for morale” Litvinoff contin- 
ued, “and send them off to shoot 
a rifle. In my country, we exempt 
leading actors from military serv- 
ice.” Thru the Russian ambassa- 
dor Taylor was released. 

This brings to the front the ques- 
tion of Hollywood draft deferments. 
In the last war, key actors were 
deferred. Britain formerly called up 
movie actors; has now realized its 
mistake. In the U S a start was 
made toward deferment. There was 
a certain amt of public resentment, 
several actors volunteered, and the 
whole thing has been a jumble. 

At present, the army doesn’t 
want Mickey Rooney. He is too 
short; and he would disrupt any 
army camp. Everybody would be 
watching him instead of the CO. 
Likewise with Clarke Gable. Pres 
Roosevelt wrote Gable a letter, ask- 
ing him not to enlist. Gable went 
ahead and now is a bombadier. 
A 53-year-old bombadier doesn’t 
have the quick reflexes of younger 
man; might endanger the crew. 

The movie industry would like to 
see the whole question decided one 
way or the other by the Gov’t. Then 
there would be no stigma on an 
actor for sticking to the job he 
knows best.—Condensed from Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round. 

Note: Since the above was writ- 
ten, the army has turned down 
Mickey Rooney on physical eram- 
ination. 


ABSENTEEISM 


The writer of anti-absentee prop- 
aganda should work in the shop at 
least a full mo., 10 hrs a day, 7 
days a wk, to get “the consumer 
angle”... 

The factory worker may have 
had to take a day off to see about 
a persistent bellyache, caused by 
having to eat his big meal at 7 a.m. 
A reflection on his patriotism is 
only going to make him sore, espec- 
ially if he, too, has a boy in N 
Africa—A H Drx, “Fatigue Cracks”, 
Tron Age, 3-4-'43. 

“ ” 

Absenteeism is seven times as bad 
in Congress as in the factories— 
In Fact, 3-8-’43. 

“ ” 

Absence from a roll call in con- 
gress does not mean absence from 
legislative work. . . A congressman 
spends as much time as he can olf 
the floors because he has more 
pressing duties elsewhere. . . To 
compare the statistical record of 
roll-call absences with absenteeism 
in industry is to draw a smoke- 
screen over the New Deal’s encour- 
agement of an attitude of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of workers.— 
Davin LAWRENCE, in his syndicated 
Washington column. 


“ ” 


You can’t spell Victory with an 
absent “t’—From a General Motors 
factory poster. 


AGE—and War 


One reason wars persist is be- 
cause the old men take over after 
the young men have done the fight- 
ing, and the old men wander farth- 
er and farther away from the peo- 
ple until they blunder into another 
war.— Editorial, “When Johnny 
Comes Jeeping Home”, Future (or- 
gan, Jr. Ch of Commerce) 2-’43. 


ARMY—Mechanization 


It has become trite to say that 
ours is a mechanized army. Fig- 
ures tell the story graphically. In 
18, average infantry division was 
equipped with 3300 hp. Today’s 
armored division, 400,000 h p—Au- 
tomotive War Production. 


“ ” 


American firms producing air- 
craft engines now turn out more 
h p every 15 days than was pro- 
duced here during entire World 
War I.—Scientific American 3-’43. 





Letter To Hermann 

The upshot of your fight for 
“lebensraum” is that a hundred 
times as many foreigners have 
moved into your country as 
there are Germans who have 
been able to settle elsewhere. 

Your country has become the 
colony for all Europe. From ev- 
ery backwater of the continent, 
they come. There are jobs for 
them, because so many Germans 
are dead. After the third of- 
fensive, there will be more jobs 
for foreigners. 

The greatest invasion in his- 
tory has swept your land. These 
foreigners have not had to kill 
Germans to make room for 
themselves. Your Fuehrer has 
done that for them. It is al- 
most as if millions of you had 
committed suicide to make room 
for your land to be overrun.— 
SAMUEL GRAFTON. 











BUREAUCRACY 

They’re telling now of a certain 
Washington official who insisted 
that operators should be forced to 
“speed up the mining of copper, 
aluminum and brass”. 
places, those brass mines! 


CHURCH—Attendance 


Central Baptist Church, Dallas, 
offers two car tokens to members 
who come to services via trolley— 
the first to repay him for present 
trip, the second to be used the fol- 
lowing Sunday. ’ 


DEMOCRACY— in Disuse 


As an athlete become soft and 
flabby when his muscles are dis- 
used, so does the spirit of democ- 
racy wither where it is not prac- 
ticed. . . Give us a few more yrs 
of the mess-of-pottage form of 
gov’t and we will be fair spoil for 
the 2-penny American Hitler the 
future will surely bring —Frank M 
Dixon, ex-gov of Ala. 


FORCE 


You can’t talk about abandoning 
force in this world. You can only 
offer an alternative to force—From 
a report of the Shotwell Commis- 
sion to study the organization of 
peace. 


Interesting 
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“Preacher’s Boy!” 


In a best-seller and popular movie of last year (One Foot in Heaven) 
HARTZELL SPENCE told the engaging story of his preacher father, the late 


Rev WM H SPENCE. 


Now, in autobiographical mood, he continues in Get 
Thee Behind Me—My Life as a Preacher’s Son (Whittlesey, $2.75). 


Named 


for a religious leader of his father’s denomination, and early marked for 
the bishopric, young Spence thwarted Destiny by becoming a reporter for 


the Burlington (Ja) Hawk Eye, and later, the United Press. 


Now, as Cap- 


tain Spence, he is one of the editors of Yank, the army newspaper. 


When I was 12 I enrolled in the 
Boy Scouts. There was no question 
about it. The troop was sponsored 
by the church. Father bought me 
the scout manual, and I presented 
myself to the scoutmaster, Mr. 
Seeley. 

When I first walked into the 
church basement, I edged into a 
corner and hoped to remain there, 
but Mr. Seeley found me. “Come 
now” he beckoned, “the meeting is 
about to begin.” 

I joined the others, ready to re- 
cite their scout oath. I felt better. 
It was a little like Sunday school. 
Then came the recreation hr, and 
boxing gloves. Adversaries paired 
off, but no one challenged me. I 
was the new preacher’s kid, not a 
neighbor, not a pal to anyone, 
stamped immediately as a half-boy, 
who had never in his life owned a 
tool chest or a bicycle, gone on a 
hike, or smoked a corn silk. I was 
the kind of a kid who recited Bible 
verses and hung up his trousers at 
night. 

Mr Seeley was persistent. “Come 
put on the gloves with me!” he 
called. This was something special. 
I could sense it by his tone and by 
jealous eyes that focused on me. 

I shook my head. 

“Come on, fellow” he 
“be a sport.” 

One of the older boys joined Mr 
Seeley. “He’s scared of you” he 
said. “Maybe we can get somebody 
his own size.” Everyone roared. 

“I can lick you!” I said. 

Bud Eaton, the older boy, laugh- 


invited, 


ed good-naturedly and turned away. 
Mr. Seeley took his arm. “Wait a 
minute, Bud. Hartz says he can 
lick you. You know the motto of 
this troop: Be prepared to prove 
everything you say. He’s said it; 
give him a chance to prove it.” 

“I can prove it,” I insisted sul- 
lenly. 

“Then do so” commanded Mr 
Seeley, tossing me the gloves. 

I put the left one on backward, 
heard laughter, quickly corrected 
my mistake. As the troop drew 
into a square, I eyed Bud Eaton. 
I'll show them, I thought, and next 
time they'll want to put on the 
gloves with me. I ploughed into my 
opponent with such fury that he 
backed into a corner. The scouts 
screamed with surprise. Bud cir- 
cled, amused by the bantam before 
him, misconstruing my humiliation 
for personal dislike. I charged in 
again, and his right guard biffed 
me on the head. The blow was 
light, but I was lighter, and went 


down on the padded floor... . I flew 
at Bud again, went down, cut over 
one eye. 


As the round continued, Bud did 
not once try to hit me the 
blows were the result of my own 
rush against his protecting guard. 
When Bud grew tired and dropped 
his guard, I was in again, head 
down, fists in his face, fists in his 
stomach—fists like a swarm of 
angry hornets that had no sting. 

“Time!” shouted Mr. Seeley and 
entered the ring laughing. He held 
up my hand. “The winner” he 
called “for aggressiveness!” 








HEROES— in Literature 

In the magazines heroes are tall 
and inevitably have “lean flanks” 
and “strong teeth.” A guy named 
Shorty, with hips, and a rack of 
store teeth, may be a hero to his 
regiment and the lover of a 
Countess, but he can’t make a 
woman’s magazine——Davip L Coun, 
“What Women’s Magazine D’ya 
Read?” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 2-1-43. 


INGENUITY 

N Y restaurant has clever idea 
to avoid offending a certain type of 
customer—and at same time per- 
haps aid a worthy charity. This 
notice appears on menu: 


“A second cup of coffee will be 
served gladly on request. The price 
is $1. The entire price goes to Sea- 
man’s Inst for relief of distressed 
seamen of Merchant Marine.” 








AGAZINES 


Russian Reconnaissance: The suc- 
cess of a victorious commander is 
largely due to his knowledge of 
enemy plans, and his consequent 
ability to forestall them. These 
vital facts are gained by reconnais- 
sance deep in hostile territory. 

The tongue of a prisoner cap- 
tured on boundaries of enemy de- 
fenses is not of much value. He 
may supply information about his 
platoon; rarely about his regiment. 
He simply doesn’t know. Only in 
the enemy’s rear can the most val- 
uable “tongues” and documents be 
found. Reconnaissance detachments 
must be sent behind the lines to 
capture prisoners and documents. 
Active reconnaissance is practiced 
by the Red army on a wide scale. 
Every man is a volunteer, physically 
tough and devoted to his country. 
The men have special training in 
hand-to-hand fighting, crawling, 
observing and listening. They are 
armed with carbines, grenades, 
mines, incendaries, etc. 

A squad of 8 “hunters” command- 
ed by a sergeant was ordered to 
make its way into the enemy’s rear, 
find out the strength of the garri- 
son in a certain village. They met 
a local inhabitant who informed 
them that some kind of staff was 
quartered in his house and offered 
to guide the scouts to it. Assuring 
himself that the guide could be 
trusted, the sergeant agreed. They 
found a sentry pacing in front of 
headquarters. One man struck him 
down with a blow of his truncheon 
and then bound him. Scouts entered 
the house, found several officers 
asleep. They killed them, seized 
satchels and files. With the cap- 
tured sentry, they ret’d home. 

Later, our troops captured the 
village without much _ difficulty. 
Thus a small group of 8 men paved 
the way for the success of a whole 
local operation—Condensed from 
Information Bulletin issued by 
USSR Embassy, Washington. 


M 
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News of the New 


ARMY—oOur fighters in tropical 
jungles now have a new weapon 
against malaria and yellow fever— 
a “health bomb” that exterminates 
disease-carrying insects. It dis- 
charges a mist fatal to insects, but 
harmless to humans. Thousands of 
the “bombs” are being shipped daily 
to combat areas. 





“ ” 


ERSATZ— U S has long imported 
sponges from Japan for oil filters 
in engines of ships. With supply 
cut off, we have been searching for 
a satisfactory sub—now have it in 
the spongy material inside the 
loofah, or common dishrag gourd, 
found about most southern door- 
steps. 


“é ” 


FOOD—With canning equipment 
scarce, much interest centers about 
process for dehydrating foods at 
home, using your gas range and 
handmade cloth tray—a wood frame 
with cotton curtain netting stretch- 
ed over it. This frame is placed on 
top of the metal rack which is st’d 
equipment in gas ovens. Vegetables 
to be dehydrated are first steamed, 
then cut into thin slices. These 
Slices, placed on cloth tray, are set 
in oven with temp of 150 degrees, 
leaving oven door open to permit 
circulation. Complete dehydration 
in 4% to 6 hrs. Store dried products 
in glass jars. To restore, soak in 
water, ana cook as desired. 

Calif is now center of new spice- 
growing industry. Paprika, sage, 
licorice and many, many other 
herbs and vines are now grown suc- 
cessfully within 200 mi of Los 
Angeles, in area where there is 
wide variation in soil and climate. 


Ld ” 


PRODUCTS—Paints may supple- 
ment, possibly supplant, electric 
light in the homes of the future, 
accdg to late Du Pont bulletin. 
Flourescent lighting produces dif- 
ferent color scheme in a room by 
flick of switch. Walls may be paint- 
ed with designs invisible under or- 
dinary light, but which glow under 
infrared illumiation. Luminescent 
paints absorb sunlight sufficient to 
radiate by night so that objects are 
made clearly visible. 





This is a Want Ad! 


Nat’l Union Radio Co, unable 
to secure help thru conventional 
approach, has turned to emo- 
tional appeal with “sensational” 
results. Each ad, appearing in 
classified space, tells a_ story, 
concluding with message: “Girls 
just like you—18 to 40 yrs—are 
making radio tubes which are 
saving our boys, winning our 
battles.” Here’s a sample: 

SaLty My Dearest: It’s chilly 
tonight in this cave... .We 
nearly got ours today when a 
patrol of Jerries laid for us. If 
it hadn’t been for Charlie’s 
walkie-talkie, our right flank pa- 
trol could never have tipped us 
off in time. I think of it as ac- 
tually being you who saved us 
After all, you’re making tubes 
for the radio that Charlie car- 
ried! Good night, sweet—and 
thank all the other girls at 
Nat'l Union who are backing us 
up! 











LIFE—in Washington 


Fred C. Crawford, pres, Thomp- 
son Products Co, tells of reaching, 
simultaneously with 3 other men, 
for the door of an empty cab at the 
Capital’s union sta. 

The door was locked. Cabbie ad- 
mitted them only after careful 
scrutiny, a thorough check of their 
destinations. 


“You gotta keep the door locked 
in this town” he explained. “If 
you don’t, people will fight to get 
in while the cab’s in motion, tae 
door will swing open, and you'll 
scoop up a lot of passengers you 
don’t want. Besides” he added, 
“somebody might get hurt.”—Na- 
tion’s Business, 3-’43. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
NOTE 


Our soldiers in Africa write home 
reports of the desert snail. They 
have the power to retain minute 
am’t of water, and they are multi- 
tudinous. Thanks to this liquid 
presence, many lives have been 


saved.—London Spectator, 2-12-’43. 


Con fidentially 


_ thru.a 
> Megaphone 


Area collectors of internal reve- 
nue are prepared, this coming wk 
to begin indicting qualified persons 
who have failed to file income tax 
returns. At same time, they will 
start earnest follow-up of delin- 
quents. It will take some time, of 
course, but a few flagrant offenders 
are likely to be brought to justice 
quickly, as examples to others. Look 
for wide publicity, and some pretty 
stiff sentences to curb rebellion 
which, in some areas, is serious. 

We now hedge a bit on our earlier 
forecast concerning increase in 
postal rates effective with new fis- 
cal yr, July 1. We based our belief 
on best information at the time. 
Laiest inside word is that Post- 
master Gen’l Walker (now Chair- 
man Dem Nat’l Com) opposes any 
change in rates, pending thorough 
study of Post Office accounting pro- 
cedure. Whether Genl’s recommen- 
dation prevails will be seen. 

Early contingents of WAACs, as- 
signed to army camps, are not too 
happy in the new environment. 
Some of the soldiers, notably those 
who are to be displaced, haven’t 
welcomed the women with great en- 
thusiasm. All concerned are confi- 
cent there will soon be marked im- 
provement in relations between the 
two army groups. This, they say, 
is the “hazing” period. 

At some 3 or 4 dinners honoring 
Eddie Rickenbacker, menus have 
featured illustration of an “Uncle 
Sam” hat, circled by a ring. Some 
have taken this as subtle hint that 
the Captain has political ambitions. 
However that may be, symbol is 
simply a sentimental reproduction 
of trademark that embellished the 
old Rickenbacker automobile. 


As we forecast at outset of war, 
venerial rate in armed forces has 
been brought down to lowest point 
in our history—less than half the 
rate in World War I. But it is still 
4 times as large as civilian rate. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


An old man, away up in the 
Ozarks was giving his summary of 
the war situation. “If the Japs 
ever git t’ this side o’ the water” 
he concluded, “this here town will 
be the fust one that will be bomb- 
ed!” 

“Hardly” objected Legionnaire 
Albert D Akin, Jr. “This town is 
a long way from the coast.” 

“Sure, it’ll be bombed” persisted 
the prophet. “It’s the county seat 
ain’t it?”—American Legion Month- 
ly, 4-"43. 

With bountiful riches at hand, 
why should a native New England- 
er seek gold elsewhere? 

A wealthy Bacon Hill spinster an- 
nounced she had never spent a 
night in a sleeping car. Someone 
expressed astonishment. “Why 
should I travel?” asked the Beacon 
Hiller with some asperity. “I’ve 
always been here!”—BarsBara Par- 
MELEE, “New England Accepts”, 
Common Ground, Spring, ’43. 


No other crop will grow on 


bare city streets; why expect 
good character to flourish there? 
The development of good citi- 
zenship cannot be left to acci- 
dent. The sort of character our 
young people achieve is determ- 
ined in large part by their activ- 
environment.— 


ities, associates, 


Jacos Riis. 














RED CROSS 


The Red Cross is a reflection of 
your love for all humanity. It is 
doing the things you would do, if 
you had a million hands, the en- 
ergy of Niagara Falls—and a magic 
carpet to whisk you to all four cor- 
ners of the world at the same mo- 
ment. — Northern Lights, house 
magazine of Northern Paper Mills. 


American Scene 


I Was 18, Too... 
Sgt. Larry DEMERS 


When I entered the army, an 18 
yr old kid, my sergeant told me to 
keep my mouth shut until I had 
something to say. 

I have done that for 2 yrs—now, 
I want to open it and talk to 18 
and 19 yr-olds who are swarming 
into armed services. Let me say at 
the outset that while the army 
doesn’t invite you to a picnic, I per- 
sonally wouldn’t trade these 2 yrs 
in the army for 2 yrs at any ivy- 
covered hall of learning. 

When I first went to the army, I 
kept wondering: Will I be brave 
enough to let those Nazis and Japs 
have it? Or will I be the one that 
gets killed? 

I guess everybody feels the same 
way at first. But I can promise that 
after the first few days, you’ll have 
a new set of worries—and it won’t 
be about getting killed. You'll be 
more interested in whether your 
shoes fit, whether the bay chief is 
going to make you sweep under 
your bunk again or whether you 
have a clean shirt to wear to the 
USO dance. 

Chances are 1000 to 1 you are go- 
ing to get discouraged' once in a 
while—but do not mope! Get up and 
go to a movie or a dance at the 
USO. Get into a conversation with 
somebody. Or, start an argument. 
One time, when I had a grouch on, 
I heard a guy making unkind re- 
marks about my state, Michigan. By 
the time I had taken care of this 
matter, I had completely forgotten 
myself. It ended by my lending the 
soldier 50c, and borrowing one of 
his clean shirts. Thirty min later, 








“The fellow I hate around a 
barrack is a goldbrick. A gold- 
brick is the guy who always 
grabs a stool when there’s a pi- 
ano to be moved. . . My advice 
to you newcomers is to pitch into 
everything and do your part. 
Goldbricks may get by for 
awhile, but they wind up doing 
the dirtiest, hardest most dis- 
agreeable work in camp.” 











we were dancing with twin red- 
heads. 

When I came into the service, I 
had the usual misgivings about 
commissioned officers. I practically 
threw the set out of my ring when 
I saluted the first captain, and for 
the first major, nearly unjointed my 
elbow. I was all primed to meet my 
first colonel—and then, rounding a 
corner hastily one day, I slammed 
right into him. His hat flew off. 
I breathed a prayer and made a 
dive for the cap and—heaven help 
me—he alsc stooped over, and our 
heads bumped! 


I was trembling like a leaf. The 
colonel straightened up, put on his 
cap and looked at me for a mo- 
ment. “Better watch your step, 
sonny,” he said kindly and walked 
on. That’s the army for you! 

In 2 yrs I have reached the grade 
of staff sergeant, and I can tell you 
the army is tickled pink when it 
finds a soldier who doesn’t want to 
be a private all his life. 

By the time you fellows get here, 
I hope to be on the other side of 
a lot of water.But—good luck to 
you!—Condensed from Woman’s 
Home Companion, 3-’43. 








VENGEANCE 

One of Norway’s most hated men 
is the Nazi butcher, Hendrik Rog- 
stad. After he ordered 34 people 
executed in 3 days, his phone began 
ringing in the late night. 


“This is Henry Gleditsch. Are 
you sleeping well?” 
Night upon night, the same 


words, but a different voice, a dif- 


ferent name—the name of one 
Rogstad’s victims. The tortured 
Nazi couldn’t trace the calls, or 


find his torturers. Finally, beaten, 
he had to order all public phone 
booths closed at night.—This Week 
Magazine. 


‘é ” 
“I hope they boil Shicklgruber in 


oil— preferably fuel oil!” — Atva 
Apams, in a jeremiad to Collier’s. 
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/FROM 
J esteryear 


What of The Future? 


LUTHER BURBANK 





One needs no ready reason to 
quote from the engaging biography 
oj America’s Great Gardener, but 
we have a brace of them conven- 
iently at hand. First, the talk of 
Victory Gardens naturally turns 
our thoughts toward the premier 
naturualist of our nation; and sec- 
ond, he was born just 94 yrs ago 
this mo. This brief bit is from The 
Harvest of The Years, published in 
1927. Mr. Burbank died in 1926. 





After more than 13 centuries of 
Mohammedanism, 20 centuries of 
Christianity, 25 centuries of Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, and four 
thousand years of Hebrew religion, 
we are still greedy, cruel, selfish, 
short-sighted in our relations and 
ready to gc to war on almost any 
pretext and dissipate in a few 
months the savings of decades, the 
flower of cur youth, and the friend- 
liness that it has taken half a cen- 
tury to build up. After hundreds of 
years spent in fostering education 
and encouraging scientific research, 
we will throw all our hard-earned 
lessons aside in a moment of anger 
or of rapacity, and become savages 
again. Is there no hope for us, or 
are we to go forever like the frog 
in the well, slipping back one ft 
for every two we gain? 

If we look in the textbooks or the 
histories or the creeds of man we 
are certain to be baffled in our 
search for an answer, but if we go 
to Nature and inquire into her pro- 
cesses, we discern light. Life is not 
material; the lifestream is not a 
substance. Life is force—electrical, 
magnetic, a quality not a quantity. 
If we start there we can understand 
a lot of things about men. 

This fcrce is positive and nega- 
tive, constructive and destructive, 
building up and pulling down— 
there is a pull of two powers all 
the time. We get discouraged with 
the material, but if we could think 
of the force we should see how 
steadily and surely it is impelling 
us all toward a better and higher 
and nobler destiny. 
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(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


New WAVEs in the Naval Com- 
munications Office have been mak- 
ing plenty of mistakes. In despe- 
ration, a notice was posted on the 
bulletin board, which stated, rather 
bluntly: “There are too many bad 
busts here.” 

The admiral came in the day fol- 
lowing and while he was looking at 
the notice, a fiat-chested little 
WAVE passed by and commented 
wistfully: 

“And there isn’t anything we can 
do about it, Admiral.” — Jerry 
Kutz, Washington Post. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
BENNY RUBIN 


A Jewish recruit, filling out 
his army papers, listed himself 
as Herman Rabinowitz C P A. 
Being assigned to a camp where 
the accounts were in something 
of a mess, he was promptly 
given an office, a big pile of 
ledgers that needed attention, 
and a drill-free month in which 
to bring the books up to date. 

At the end of the month, of- 
ficers discovered that the books 
were in the same condition as 
before. They called on Private 
Rabinowitz, and asked why he 
hadn’t done his work. 

“Pleez” answered Herman, “I 
am not knowing how.” 

“Then why did you list your- 
self as a C P A?” barked the CO. 

“Because that’s my business” 
insisted Rabinowitz, “Cleaning 
Pressing and Alterations.” 








Little Mary, an efficient miss, 
queried her mother: “Mom, why 
shouldn’t we pray just once a week, 
or maybe once a month? Why do 
we have to ask for our daily bread 
every day?” 

Her small brother interposed im- 
portantly: “Dummy, you. don’t 
s’pose we want stale bread, do you?” 


A Berlin citizen with 1000 marks, 
planned to subscribe to one of the 
war loans, but being a cautious in- 
dividual, he asked a clerk who was 
guaranteeing the loan. He was 
told that the Fuehrer himself was 
back of it. 

“But if something happens to the 
Fuehrer?” Then, he was told, 
Goering would carry on. “But 
Goering is also at the front” per- 
sisted the cautious one. “He, too, 
might be killed.” 

“In that case” said the patient 
clerk “the whole Nat’l Socialist 
Party will guarantee the loan.” 

“Yes, but if the Party were dis- 
solved, what then?” 

The clerk leaned closer, whis- 
pered confidentially, “Wouldn’t 
that be worth a thousand marks 
to you?”—News From Belgium. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Justice is bound t’ win out in 
th’ end, but she don’t seem t’ 
have th’ snap she usta have.— 
Tove TUTTLE. 

“ ” 

It is called a Victory tax be- 
cause anybody who can figure 
it out is credited with a vic- 
tory over the guy who wrote 
the law.—Ros’t QUILLEN. 

“e ” 

Money can talk, but it never 
gives itself away.—Ear. RInNey, 
Church Management. 

«“e ” 

Another way to beat the 
higher cost of living is to quit 
living so high—Akron Beacon- 
Journal. 











Oh, well, all right, we might as 
well tell it, too: The polite butcher 
expressed his regret. “Sorry I can’t 
deliver this meat” he explained, 
“you see, you just bought my horse.” 





